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F U T 


Swift. 


£nd as it befits your ftation j 

Come to ufe and application ; 

Nor with fenates keep a fufs ; 

I fubmit, and anlwer thus. 

FUST. n. f. [ fujle, French.] 

1. The trunk or body of a column. 

2. [From fufle, French.] A ftrong fmell, as that of a mouldy 
barrel. 

To Fust. v. n. [from the noun ] To grow mouldy ; to fmell 
ill. 

FU'STIAN. n.f [futaine, French, from fufle, a tree, becaufe 
cotton grows on trees ] 

1. A kind of cloth made of linen and cotton, and perhaps now 
of cotton only. 

Is fupper ready, the houfe trrmm’d, the ferving-men in 
their new fuftian and their white ftockings ? Shake'!: eare. 

2. A high 1 welling kind of writing made up of heterogeneous 
parts, or of words and ideas ill aflbeiated ; bombaft. 

Nor will you raife in me combuftion, 

By dint of high heroick fujiian. Hudibra , p. ii. cant. r. 

What fujiian have i heard thefe gentlemen find out in Mr. 
Cowley’s odes! In general, I will fay, that nothing can ap¬ 
pear more beautiful to me than the ftrength of thofe images 
which they condemn. Drycleu . 

I am much deceived if this be not abominable fujiian ; that 
is, thoughts and words ill forted, and without the Ieaft rela¬ 
tion to each other. Dryderis panijh Fryar , Dedication. 

Chance thoughts, when govern’d by the clofe. 

Oft rife to fufian, or defeend to profe. Smith. 

Fu'stian. adj. [from the noun.] 

1. iMade of fuftian. 

2. Swelling ; unnaturally pompous ; ridiculoufly tumid. Ufed 
of ftile. 

When men argue, th’ greateft part 

O’ th’ conteft falls on terms of art. 

Until the fujiian fluff befpent, 

And then they fall to th’ argument. Hudibras, p. i. can. 3: 

Virgil, if he could have feen the firft verfes of the Sylvae, 
would have thought Statius mad in his fujiian defeription of 
the ftatue on the brazen horfe. Dryderi s Dufrefnoy. 

Fu'stic. n.f. A fort of wood brought from the Weft-Indies, 
ufed in dying of cloath. Dili. 

To Fu'stigate. v. a. [fufligo, Latin.] To beat with aftick; 
to cane. Diet. 

Fu'stilariant. n.f [from fujiy.] A low fellow; aftinkard; 
a fcoundrel. A word ufed by Shakefpeare only. 

Away, you fcullion, you rampallian, you fujiilarian: I’ll 
tickle your cataftrophe. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

Fu'stiness. n.f. [from fujiy.] Mouldinefs; ftink. 

Fu'sty. adj. [from fufl.] Ill fmelling ; mouldy. 

He&or fhall have a great catch, if he knock out either of 
your brains: he were as good crack a fujiy nut with no 
kernel. Shakefpeare*s Troilus andCrcffida. 

The fufy plebeians hate thine honours. Shak. Coriolan . 

The large Achilles, at this fujiy fluff. 

From his deepcheft laughs out a loud applaufe. Shakefp. 

FU'TILE. adj. [futile, French; futilis, Latin.] 

1. Talkative; loquacious. 

One futile perfon, that maketh it his glory to tell, will do 
more hurt than many that know it their duty to conceal. Bacon. 

2. Trifling; worthlefs ; of no weight. 

Futility, n.f. [ futilite, French, from futile.'] 

1. Talkativenefs; loquacity. 

This fable does not ftrike fo much at the futility of women, 
as at the incontinent levity of a prying humour. L'Eflrange. 

. Triflingnefs; want of weight; want of folidity. 


F Y 

Trifling futility appears in their ffgns of the zcdiack, and 
their mutual relations and afpeds. Bentle 

Fu'ttocks. n.f [corrupted from foot hooks. Skinner.] The 
lower timbers that hold the (hip together. 

FU'TURE. adj. [futurus, Latin; futur, French. ] That 
which will be hereafter; to come : as, the future ftate'. 

Glory they fung to the moft High ! good will 
To future men, and in their dwellings peace. Milt. P. L 

He lows the teeth at Pallas’s command, 

And flings the future people from his hand. Addfon's Ovid. 

Fu'ture. n.f. [from the adjedive.] Time to come; fome- 
what to happen hereafter. 

I hy letters have tranfported me beyond 
Th s ign’rant prefent time; and I fed now 
Th 0 future in the inftant. Shakefeare s Macbeth. 

The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its power 
either is difablcd for the futu e, or elle checks at any vio 0 rcus 
undo. Taking ever after. ' lochs. 

Iu'turely. adv. [from future.] In time to come. 

1 his prefcience of God, as it is prefcience, is not the caufe 
of any thing fu;w ely fucceeding; neither doth God’s fore¬ 
knowledge impofe any necefiity, or bind. Raleigh 

Futuri'tion. n.f [from future.] The ftate of being to be j 
of being to come to pafs hereafter. 

Is it imaginable, that the great means of the world’s re¬ 
demption fhould rc ft only in the number of p'flibijiues, and 
hang fo 100*10 in relpect oi its futur it ion, as to leave the event 
in an equal poife, whether ever there fhould be fuch a thin* 
or no South*s Sermon! 

Fu'turity. n.f [from future.] 

1. Time to come; events to come. 

Not my fervicepaft, nor prefent forrows. 

Nor purpos’d merit in futurity, 

Can ranfom me. ' Shakef eare* s Othello. 

All futurities are naked before that All-fteing Eye, the Adit 
of which is no more hindred by diftance of time than the Adit 
of an angel can be determined by diftance of place. South. 

I will contrive fome way to make it known to futurity , that 
I had your lordfhip for my patron. Swift. 

This, great Amphiarus, lay hid from thee, 

Though fkill’d in fate and dark futurity. Pope's Statius. 

2. The ftate of being to be; futurition. 

It may be well reckoned among the bare poflibilities, which 
never commence into a futurity, it requiring fuch a free, 
fedate and intent mind, as, it may be, is no where found but 
among the platonical ideas. Glanv. Scepf. c. 10. 

To FUZZ. v. n. [without etymology.] To fly out in fmall 
particles. 

Fu'zzball. n. f. [fuzz and ball] A kind of fungus, which, 
when preffed, burfts and fcatters duft in the eyes. 

Fy. interj. [fy, French and Flemifti; (p 7 u , Greek; vah, Lat.] 
A word of blame and difapprobation. 

And fy on fortune, mine avowed foe, 

Whofe wrathful wreaks themfelves do now allay. Fa. Sheen. 
Fy, my lord, fy! a foldier, and afraid? What need we 
fear who knows it, when none can call our power to ac¬ 
count ? Shakefpeare*s Macbeth. 

A bawd, fir, fy upon him ! Shakef. Meafure for Meafure. 

But fy, my wand’ring mufe, how thou do’ft ftray ! 
Expectance calls tjiee now another way. Milton. 

Na y, fy, what mean you in this open place ? 

Unhand me, or, I fwear. I’ll fcratch your face: 

Let go, for Ihame; you make me mad for fpite: 

My mouth’s my own ; and if you kifs. I’ll bite. Dryden. 
Fy, madam, he cried, we muft be paft all thefe gaities. 

Tatler, N°. 54. 
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GAD 


Has two founds, one from the Greek V, and the 
Latin, which is called that of the hard G, becaufe 
it is formed by a preffure fomewhat hard of the 
forepart of the tongue againft the upper gum. This 
found G retains before a, 0, u, l, r; as, gate,go, gull. 
The other found, called that of the foft G , refembles that of 
J, and is commonly, though not always, found before e, i ; 
as, gem, gibbet. Before n, at the end of a word, g is com¬ 
monly melted away; as in the French, from which thefe words 
are commonly derived : thus, for benign , malign, condign, we 
pronounce benine, maline, condine. It is often filent in the 
middle of Words before h ; as, might. The Saxon.E, 5, feems 
to have had generally the found of y confonant; whence gate 
is by ruftieks ftill pronounced yate. 

Ga'bArdine. n.f. [ gavardina , Italian.] A coarfe frock 5 
any mean drefs. 

My beft way is to creep under his gabardine ; there is no 
other Ihelter hereabout. Shakefpeare's Tempeji . 

You call me milbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And fpit upon my Jewifh gabardine. Shakef Mer. of Venice. 

The knight did ftraight fubmit. 

And laid his weapons at her feet: 

Next he difrob’d his gabardine, 

And with it did himfelf refign. Hudibras, b. i. 

To Ga'bble. v. n. [gabbare, Italian ; gabberen, Dutch.] 

t. To make an inarticulate noife. 

When thou could’ft not, favage. 

Shew thine own meaning, but would’ft gabble like 

A thing moft brutilh, I endow’d thy purpofes 

With words that made them known. Shakefp. Tempeji. 

Flocks of fowl, that when the tempefts roar, 

With their hoarfe gabbling feek the filent fhoar. Dryd. Mn. 

2 . To prate loudly without meaning. 

Have you no wit, manners, nor honefty, but to gabble like 
tinkers at this time of night ? Do ye make an alehoufe of 
my lady’s houfe ? Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Which made fome think, when he did gabble, 

Th’ had heard three labourers of Babel. Hudibras, p. i. 

Such a rout, and fuch a rabble, 

Run to hear Jack Pudding gabble. Swift. 

Ga'bble. n f. [from the verb.] 

1. Inarticulate noife like that of brute animals. 

Not to know what we fpeak one to another, fo we feem to 
know, is to know ftraight our purpofe : chough’s language, 
gabble enough, and good enough. Shak. All's well that ends well. 

2. Loud talk without meaning. 

Forthwith a hideous gabble rifes loud 
Among the builders ; each to other calls, 

, Not underftood. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xii. 

Gabbler, n.f. [from gabble.] A prater; a chattering 


. fellow. 

Ga'bel. n.f [gabelle , French; gabello, Italian; xarel, Saxon, 
a tribute.] An cxcife ; a tax. 

The gabels of Naples are very high on oil, wine, and to- 

r 5 a D C ;mr /- r t. Addifin's Remarks on Italy. 

GABION, n.f [ French. ] A wicker bafket which is filled 
with earth to make a fortification or intrenchment. 

His battery was defended all along with gabions, and calks 
Hied with fand. Knoll, s's Hi/lory of the Turks 

^fofaYuild^r'’^ 5 Hoping 

Take care that all your brick-work be covered with the 
thing, according to the new way of building, without gable 

int^ W K ICh , arC ? ryheaV y> and ver ? a P £ t0 ^t the water 
Gad r r ; W Q 0rk - , Tn Mortimer's Husbandry. 

JAD. n.j [ S ab, Saxon ; gaddur, Iflandick, a dub 1 
i- A wedge or ingot of fteel. 

part'of H„n ee i ‘ S b T U , 8h !i d ° W r n tKe Rh ' ne t0 Dort > and other 
, jf Holland and Flanders, fome in bars, and fome in gads ■ 

and therefore called Flemilh fteel, and fometimes gad fted. ’ 
, It 1 , Moxon's Mech. Exer 

fe: sai;^/^ ** * - s - r ; 


GAG 


I will go get a leaf of brafs, 

Ahd with a gad o f fteel will write thefe words. Shakefpeare , 

To Gad. v.n. [Derived by Skinner from gadfly ; by Junius 
from gadaw, Wellh, to forfake.l To ramble about without 
any fettled purpofe; to rove ldofely arid idly. 

How now, my headftrong, where have you been gadding ? 
—Where I have learnt me to repent. Shakef. Rom. and jful. 
Give the water no paffage, neither a wicked woman liberty 
to gad abroad. Eccltf. xxv. 25. 

The leffer devils arofe with ghaftly rore, 

And thronged forth about the world to gad-. 

Each land they fill’d, river, ftream and ftrore. Fairfax, h. W. 
Envy is agadding paflion, and walketh theftreets, and doth 
not keep home. Bacon , EJfay 9. 

Gad not abroad at ev’ry queft and call 
Of an untrained hope 6r pafllori ; 

To court each place or fortune that doth fall. 

Is wantonnefs in contemplation. Herbert. 

Thee, Ihepherd, thee the woods and dfefart caves; 

With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 

And all their echo’s moan. Milton. 

A fierce loud buzzing breeze ; their flings draw blood. 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. Dryd, Virg. 

She wreaks her anger on her ri val’s head ; 

With furies frights her from her native home. 

And drives her gadding, round the world to roam. Drydtrt. 

Gull ’em with freedom, 

And you Ihall fee ’em tofs their tails, and gad 
As if the breeze had flung them. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus . 
There’s an ox loft, and this coxcomb runs a gadding after 
wild fowl. L'Ejlrange. 

No wonder their thoughts fhould be perpetually fhifting 
from what difgufts them, and feek better entertainment in 
more pleafing obje<fts, after which they will unavoidably be 
gadding. Locke. 

Ga'dder. n.f. [from gad.] A rambler; one that runs much 
abroad without buftnefs. 

A drunken woman, and a gadder abroad, caufeth great an¬ 
ger, and fhe will not cover her own fhame. Eccluf xxvi. 8. 

Ga'ddingly. adv. [from gad.] In a rambling, roving man¬ 
ner. 

Ga'dfly. n.f. [gad and fy-, but by Skinner, who makes it 
the original of gad, goadfly. Suppofed to be originally from 
goad, in Saxon gab, and fly.] A fly that when he flings the 
cattle makes them gad or run madly about; the breefe. 

The fly called the gadfly breedeth of fomewhat that fwim- 
eth upon the top of the water, and is moft about ponds. Bac. 

Light fly his flumbers, if perchance a flight 
Of angry gadflies fallen on the herd. fhomfon's Summer 1 . 

Gaff, n J. A harpoon or large hook. Ainfworth. 

n f [5 e pepe, companion, Saxon. ] A word of 
refpedt now obfolete, or applied only in contempt to a mean 
perfon. 

For gaffer Treadwell told us by the bye, 
f Exceffive forrow is exceeding dry. Gay's Paflorals. 

Gaffles. n.f. [ japelucay, fpears, Saxon.] 

1. Artificial fpurs put upon cocks when they are fet to fio-ht. 

2. A fteel contrivance to bend crofs-bows. Ainfworth 

To Gag. v. n. [from gaghel, Dutch, the palate, Minjhew .] To 

flop the mouth with fomething that may allow to breathe but 
hinder to fpeak. ’ 

He’s out of his guard already: unlefs you laugh and mini- 
fter occafion to him, he is gagg’d. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

r r. Th / r Y oam d rebe ! l,ous lo S' ck > goggdzni bound. Pope 

G l A f [, [ 0mthevCrb -J Something put into the mouth to 
hinder fpeech or eating. 

Some, when the'kids their dams too deeply drain, 
W.th^r and muzzles their foft mouths reft/am. Drtden 
Your woman would have run up ftairs before me: but I 
have fecured her below with a gag in her chaps. Dryden 

Gage n.f [gage, French.] A pledge; a pawn • a caution • 
any thing given in fecurity. ° P ' aUt ’ 0n * 
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